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A LATIN TEACHER’S 
YEAR 
By lona MontGoMery 


Camp Dick Robinson School, 
Lancaster, Kentucky 


HIS YEAR, after a recess of 
years, | went back to 
teaching. Although I was a Latin 
major in college, have usually 
taught anything on the schedule ex- 
cept Latin. And so I was more than 
slightly surprised when princi- 
pal said, “And this next year you'll 
teach Latin.” 

My school is a small county high 
school, and for years no foreign 
language has been offered in it; so 
| asked “Why Latin?” The reply was 
brief—“Kay.” was answer 
enough. I knew Kay of old—a red- 
headed bundle of energy with a per- 
sistence to match her energy. | knew 
too that Kay planned to be a nurse, 
and that the Latin must be a means 
to that end. I'm sure she made end- 
less trips to the office—-when she 
should have been in study hall—say- 
ing, “Mr. Tudor, can’t we have Latin 
next vear?”, until Mr. Tudor gave 
in. 

On the first day of school last fall 
an endless string of pupils came to 
my room to ask, “Are we really go- 
ing to have Latin? Is it hard? Can 
I get it?” I decided that the class was 
actually going to be too large. 

The next morning there was a 
great changing of minds. Many pa- 
pas had said, “Latin isn’t practical. 
You take General Business. You can 
use that.” My too-large class dwin- 
dled to thirteen, all girls. As it dwin- 
dled, my indignation and determina- 
tion arose. All those papas and the 
school had to be shown that Latin 
was practical and useful. So all year 
Il have worked toward a_ threefold 
aim: Teach them Latin; make them 
like it; prove how useful it really is. 

My best tool, I decided, was va- 
riety; that we have had in abund- 
ance. Luckily I have an almost ideal 
group, although I had qualms about 
combining freshmen, sophomores, a 
junior (Kay), and a_ senior. These 
girls take Latin because they want 
it, and they have put the necessary 
work and study into learning it. 
Unknowingly they have been my ad- 
vertisement to the school—and a 
good one. | smiled one day when I 
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RESURREXIT DOMINUS 
A Portion of a Hymn 


By Perrus ABELARDUS 


Christiani, plaudite! 
(Resurrexit Dominus. ) 

Victo mortis principe 
Christus imperat. 

Victori occurrite 

Qui nos liberat 


Captivitatis inferis, 
(Resurrexit Dominus ) 

Ditatisque superis 
Caelum iubilat. 

Hymnis, psalmis, canticis 
Terra resonat. 


Deo Patri gloria, 
(Resurrexit Dominus ) 

Salus et victoria 
Christo Domino! 

Par honor per saecula 
Sit Spiritui! 


heard my senior girl assuring a 
friend, “Nobody could ever get 
bored in Latin. Every time you get 
something learned, there’s something 
else new. You'll never be sure what's 
going to happen, but you'll learn it, 
and you'll have fun.” 

They did learn it, and they did 
have fun; and the rest of the school 
kept an eye and an ear on the Latin 
room lest they miss something. At 
lunch-time my girls sang their way 


down the steps and across to the 


cafeteria—in Latin, of course. Some- 
times it was one of the songs in- 
cluded in our textbook, but more 
often someone was trying to change 
something like “I See the Moon” 
into. “Lunam Specto.” Even the 
lunchroom staff added a few Latin 
words to their vocabulary when re- 
peatedly asked for “Lactucam, sis,” 
with assistance of a pointing finger. 
The bulletin board blossomed out 
with signs of the zodiac, and thirteen 
girls became amateur astronomers. 
Overtones found their way into Eng- 
lish and American History classes 
when Patrick Henry’s immortal 
words changed language, and “Julius 
Caesar” spoke in his native tongue. 


Stand-up vocabulary drills gained 
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in popularity when old-fashioned 
head marks were given and a “head 
girl pin” started the rounds (it didn’t 
go far; Nila Ruth gained it the first 
day and didn’t miss a word all year). 
Lists of Latin objects for scavenger 
hunts added to vocabulary skills, as 
did labels on classroom objects. Act- 
ing out vocabulary brightened some 
dull days, and the class still giggles 
at the memory of “in matrimonium 
ducere.” Pictures illustrate vo- 
cabularies helped, too. They were 
usually clipped from advertisements. 
Hardly a morning passed but some- 
one brought in an example of Latin 
in everyday use—-a state motto, a 
coin, Shelby’s scarf which was a 
gift from a soldier beau and had a 
regimental slogan, a pack of cigar- 
ettes which had all sorts of tie-ins, 
a geometry proposition, a flower 
catalogue, a newly-coined English 
word, the buttons on Polly’s new 
skirt. “My, my,” exclaimed the class, 
“isn’t Latin a living dead language?” 

Movies, especially Quo Vadis, in- 
spired research into subjects like 
army insignia and customs. A few 
new library books on Roman themes 
were read with interest, as were per- 
tinent magazine articles. The poorest 
student in class came to school on 
the Monday before Easter deeply 
thrilled because she had been able to 
expand the “INRI” on the cross into 
its full Latin words. Turning nurs- 
ery stories into Latin with the help 
of first-year vocabulary was  inter- 
esting, to say the least! “Auricoma 
et Ursi Tres” was especially well 
done. 

Teacher and pupils both got an 
occasional surprise. There was the 
day when the former gave Wilma a 
copy of the Lord’s Prayer to learn, 
and the whole class recited it. The 
first stanza of “Adeste Fideles” to be 
learned, if possible, was expanded to 
three stanzas, and a proud class led 
the Christmas procession into the 
gymnasium. A local minister heard 
Shirley singing the words, and she 
and two others were asked to sing 
the old hymn at a special Christmas 
Eve service. 

Optional term projects included 
lavishly illustrated booklets on an- 
imals, flowers, and trees; maps with 
Latin place-names underlined; neatly 
labeled skeletons; stories in English 
with every word of Latin origin 
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written in red; and, best of all, a 
long scroll which was made from a 
complete roll of wallpaper rolled on 
lengths of broomsticks. It was called 
a “Scroll of Life,” and pictured a 
day in a student's life, with captions 
for every time a Latin influence 
touched her. The school spent con- 
siderable time on its collective knees 
scrutinizing this masterpiece. 

A Latin club was organized, an 
elaborate initiation ceremony con- 
ducted; a charter signed and framed, 
and a shield designed and executed 
by members. The first club project 
was a “Latin garden” in the school 
vard. Second on the club’s list of 
projects was an Honors Convocation 
for the whole school, which brought 
congratulations and praise. This club 
is teaching all sorts of things besides 
Latin. From year to year we hope 
that its activities will be extended. 

I know already that my fight is 
won. The English teacher said. “I 
wish all my pupils took Latin. You 
can tell the difference.” Nila Ruth 
said, “For the first time grammar 
makes sense.” Kay said, “I didn’t miss 
a definition on that geometry test— 
words like Jocus and abbreviations 
like ie.” A group of eighth-graders 
asked if boys could take Latin next 
vear. My semor girl gave an ex- 
cellent talk in her English class ev- 
plaining why she thought every stu- 
dent should have at least one vear of 
Latin. More and more interest is be- 
ing aroused. 

Final grades have begun to shape 
up. Five girls will take a scholarship 
test for the annual (we hope!) Latin 
medal; there is no difference in their 
class grades. Nine will qualify for 
the National Latin Honor Society. 
All vear they have compared their 
progress with that of the companion 
class in our city school. At the mo- 
ment. they tell me, “We're two units 
ahead and know lots more!” At any 
rate, we're satisfied. 

Final victory came the other day. 
The principal said that next year | 
would be teaching beth first and sec- 
ond year Latin! 


KNOW OF AN OPENING? 


The success of the American Clas- 
sical League’s teacher placement 
service depends upon the extent to 
which prospective employers are 
informed about this service. Heads 
of classical departments and directors 
of placement bureaus are earnestly 
requested to refer to the Director of 
the Service Bureau any prospective 
employer whose requests for teachers 


of Latin or Greek they themselves 
are not able to fill. Teachers in the 
schools or colleges are also requested 
to report any vacancies of which 
they may become aware. For full in- 
formation about this placement serv- 
ice see THe CrassicaL Ouriook for 
October, 1954 (page 3). 


PROGRAM FOR THE 
MIGHTH ANNUAL LATIN 
INSTITUTE 
JUNE 23-25, 1955, IOWA CITY 


By Frank C. Bourne 
Princeton University 


HE LATIN INSTITUTE. of 

1955 features a cooperative ven- 
ture of college and secondary-school 
teachers of Latin and other ancient 
studies with constructive programs 
and, wherever the need is expressed, 
corrective suggestions. Four “teams” 
are being created to carry out this 
plan: one in Language and Litera- 
ture, one in History and Social 
Studies, one in Religion and Philos- 
ophy, and a “Beard of Experts” on 
Problems in Teaching. In each <rea 
a chairman, a number of specialists 
in that particular field, and respected 
and successful secondary-scheol 
teachers will work together to pre- 
sent material of importance in that 
area, assess its practical value as part 
of the educational scheme. and give 
specific suggestions, based sec- 
ondary-school experience, for incor- 
porating it into the curriculum. 
Each team is directed to limit the 
length of the formal presentation of 
its material, for it is hoped that the 
audiences will make full use of the 
participants’ willingness to answer, 
explain, expand, and discuss. 

The program as given below ts 
subject to slight alterations and ad- 
justments. The final printed pro- 
gram will be available in June. 

Thursday, June 23—Registration, 
University of Towa. 

Thursday Noon—First Luncheon, 
lowa Memorial Union Cafeteria. 

Thursday. 1:30 p.m., Receipt of 
greetings from President Virgil 
Hancher of the State University of 
lowa by President Van L. Johnson 
of the American Classical League. 
Keynote talk, “The Classical Labora- 
tory.” F. C. Bourne, Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

Thursday, 2:00 p.m., Session 1, 
“Language and Literature,” with Paul 
L. Mackendrick, University of Wis- 
consin, presiding; “Language the 
Key to Understanding,” William H. 
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Willis, University of — Mississippi; 
“The Values of Translation,’ F. 
Kramer, Heidelberg College, “Aes- 
chylus and Eugene O'Neill—Two 
Worlds,” Norman T. Pratt, Indiana 
University; “Teaching Latin as Lan- 
guage and Literature,” Edith Atchi- 
son, Shorewood High School, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Thursday, 6:00 p.m.—Dinner, Riv- 
er Room of Iowa Memorial Union. 
“Carmina Latina” directed by Henry 
W. Kamp, Hendrix College, Con- 
way, Ark. 

Thursday, 8:00 p.m.—‘*The Ro- 
mans on the Frontier” (illustrated), 
Paul L. Mackendrick, University of 
Wisconsin. 

Thursday, 10:00 p.m.—Meeting of 
the Council of the American Clas- 
sical League. 

Friday, June 24, 9:00 a.m., Session 
Il, “History and Social Studies,” 
with Irene Crabb, Evanston Town- 
ship High School, Evanston, 
presiding: “Ancient Art and Political 
Theory in Early America” (illus- 
trated), Henry C. Montgomery, Mi- 
ami University; “Over-Grazing in 
Southern Italy and the American 
Southwest,” Cedric A. Yeo, Chapel 
Hill, N. C.; “Welfare Legislation in 
Imperial Rome,” F.C. Bourne, 
Princeton University; “The Relev- 
ance of Ancient History in the Mod- 
ern High-School Curriculum,” Bertha 
Rightmire, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Friday, Noon— Luncheon, lowa 
Memorial Union Cafeteria. 

Friday, 2:00 p.m.: Annual Reports 
of Officers—Van L. Johnson, Pres- 
ident; Henry C. Montgomery, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer,; Wilbert L. Carr, 
Director of the Service Bureau; Fs- 
tella M. Kyne, National Chairman, 
Junior Classical League. 

Friday, 3:00 p.m.: Panel Discussion, 
“Problems of the Medern Latin 
Teacher.” Dorrance S. White, Uni- 
versity of Jowa, Mederator, Pauline 
FE. Burton, Libby High School, To- 
ledo, Ohio; Sister Mary Donald, 
B.V.M.. Mundelein College, Chicago, 
Harold Dunkel, University of 


Chicago High School, Margaret 
Forbes, University of Minnesota 


High School; Lois A. Larson, York 
Community High School, Elmhurst, 
Ill.; Myra L. Uhlfelder, University 
of lowa; Esther Weightman. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin High School; 
Elizabeth White, Bala-Cynwyd (Pa.) 
Junior High School, Helene Wilson, 
Dearborn (Mich.) High School. 

Friday, 6:00 p.m.—Dinner, River 
Room, Iowa Memorial Union; “Lat- 
in Inscriptions in America,” Leo M. 
Kaiser, Lovola University. 

Friday, 8:00 p.m.—Concert. Uni- 
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versity of lowa Faculty String Quar- 
tet. 

Saturday, June 25, 9:00 a.m., Ses- 
sion IH, “Religion and Philosophy,” 
with Antony EF. Raubitschek, Prince- 
ton University, presiding: “Epicur- 
eanism in Rome,’ Norman J. De- 
Witt, University of Minnesota; “Cic- 
ero’s Accomplishment in the De Of- 
ficiis,” Robert A. Applegate, Fort 
Worth, Texas; “Religious Patriotism 
in Vergil,” Wilham C. Korfmacher, 
Saint Louis University; “The Im- 
portance of the Classics in a Religi- 
ous Education,” Sister Mary Anne, 
B.V.M., Xavier High School, St. 


Louis, Mo. 


Saturday Noon—Luncheon, lowa 
Memorial Union Cafeteria. 


PHASELLUS ILLE . 
(Catullus 4) 


Adapted by Mavricius Harcut 
University of Kentucky 


This flivver that you're looking 
my friends, 

With dented fenders, green wheels, 
and snub ends, 

Declares she is the fleetest little bus 

Between the coast and Indianapolus. 

Denies this neither Packard lim- 
ousine, 

Nor lengthy-wheelbased — Cadillac, 
the queen 

Of all fine boats, nor noble Pierce 
Arrow, 

Nor Pontiac, nor streamlined De 
Soto. 

New England’s highways and Mis- 
sourt’s rills, 

My flivver says, as well as New 
York’s hills, 

Have known her quite particularly 
well, 
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The times she over many a hill and 
dell 

So swiftly sped, when new and 
bright. “Today 

When she is chipped battered 
and dust-gray, 

Of if she bore her luggage on the 


right 

Or on the left or on both sides, con- 
trite- 

Ness never has she felt in all her 
stops 


By traffic lights, slow signs, or road- 
side cops; 

No offering made, except this final 
one: 

Her wearied seats, her lubricating 
gun, 

A holey inner tube, two rusty plugs, 

Her radiator cap and tire-rim_ lugs. 


But these are what have been in 
former times; 

And now she longs for gentler, 
warmer climes, 

Wherein at early morn and newly 
woke 

She'll turn her pistons o’er without 
her choke, 

And dedicate herself fore’er to pass 

To Castor Oil and Castor’s brother, 
Gas. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


If you change your address, please 
notify publishers promptly: For Tue 
CiassicaL OvrLook, notify — the 
American Classical League, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio; for The 
Classical Journal, notify Professor 
John N. Hough, University of Col- 
orado, Boulder, Colo.; for The Clas- 
sical Weekly, notify Professor F. 
Gordon Stockin, Houghton College, 
Houghton, N. Y. 
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LETTERS FROM 
OUR READERS 


RECRUITMENT OF LATIN: TEACHERS 

Mrs. P. L. Powell, of Franklin 
College, in Indiana, writes: 

“In Indiana a joint high-school- 
college committee on the recruitment 
of high-school teachers of Latin has 
been appointed, with Miss Gertrude 
Ewing, of Indiana State Teachers 
College, as chairman. 

“Our first task has been to secure 
lists of vacancies from college place- 
ment bureaus. This was not easy; 
in many colleges, because of small 
secretarial staffs, records of requests 
are not kept. We plan to ask again 
next year, trying to stress the im- 
portance of lists of. schools where 
vacancies occurred, so we can check 
duplications. At any rate, even now 
we know that among the 295 va- 
cancies which were reported there 
were at least 140 separate positions. 
Since there were only ten graduates 
of Indiana colleges available to take 
teaching positions in Latin, the need 
is apparent. 

“We are now sending out a letter 
to all high-school teachers of Latin 
in the state, urging them to have the 
pamphlet What About Latin? sent 
to their guidance directors, superin- 
tendents, principals, and perhaps 
board members. We are telling them 
how much we need high-school stu- 
dents to continue Latin in college in 
preparation for the teaching of Latin. 
Since secondary teachers in Indiana 
must be licensed in at least two 
fields, we are suggesting that young 
people planning to teach English, 
social studies, Spanish (fields where 
there is an apparent over-supply of 
teachers) consider the study of Latin 
to enrich their background in these 
fields, and to help them secure posi- 
tions. We are urging teachers of 
Latin to follow Professor Lillian Gay 
Berry’s long-recommended slogan: 
‘Send at least one student on to col- 
lege Latin, somewhere, ev ery year.” 

REGRETS 

Professor Dorothy M. Robathan, 
of Wellesley College, sends us the 
following note which she received 
recently from a Wellesley alumna, 
now a Ph.D. in chemistry: 

“I find as time passes that I am 
more and more drawn to the classics, 
which I gave up for science some 
twenty years ago. I have never 
ceased to regret not having taken 
Latin and Greek in college. I started 
in last winter reviewing my Latin. 
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Also, | am very deeply affected 
by Greek drama, especially Euri- 
pides. . . | am tired of translations, 
and want to read the originals. . 
I received a Greek grammar for 
Christmas, and will start on it soon. 
| have recently read a new book on 
the history of Latin literature. | had 
four years of high-school Latin, and 
was good at it; but unfortunately | 
hit the chemistry department at col- 
lege before | had a chance to con- 
sider continuing the classics. How- 
ever, better late than never!” 


BANQUET FOR NEPTUNE 


Miss Marguerite Grow, of the 
Hockadayv School, Dallas, Texas, 
writes: 


“Our banquet this spring will be 
in honor of Neptune. Our tables will 
be set up around the swimming pool, 
out of doors. We shall scatter flow- 
ers on the water, and have huge ar- 
tificial water-lily pads, holding 
lighted candles, floating on the sur- 
face of the pool. Fishing- -nets, tri- 
dents, etc., will be the decorations 
around the tables. The general color 
scheme will be pink, turquoise, and 
gold. Cardboard octopodes, — with 
round shells for eves, will be table 
decorations. There will also be 
scrolls, place-cards, and souvenirs in 
the three colors, with decorations of 
tiny shells and ‘pearls. Our altar 
will be decorated with tridents and 
shells. Our first course will be sea- 
food served in shells. As usual, we 
shall have ‘ambassadors’ from the 
public high schools of the city; each 
of them will give a toast to Neptune. 
The major feature of our entertain- 
ment will be Theseus and the King 
of the Deep, trom the Service Bureau. 
There will be songs and recitations 
in honor of Neptune. We © shall 
award real palm branches to mem- 
bers of our Vergil class, as we al- 
ways do at our banquet.” 


JCL CONVENTION 


Teachers of classics in both high 
schools and colleges are invited to 
attend the second national conven- 
tion of the Junior Classical League, 
Jine 26-28, at lowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Reservations are being received 
now by Miss Edna Miller, lowa State 
Teachers College, who is lowa State 
chairman of the JCL and general 
chairman of the convention. Charges 
of $8.50 for eight meals and three 
nights’ lodging are to be paid at the 
time of registration. Guests are to 
bring towels and soap. 


SOME ASPECTS OF 
ANCIENT GREEK 
EDUCATION 


By Konrap Gries 

Queens College, Flushing, New York 

T IS not my intention here to 

survey the course of ancient 
Greek education—a task that could 
hardly be accomplished in the space 
at my disposal—nor am I in a_posi- 
tion to adduce new facts to add to 
our meager store of information— 
and | say “meager” advisedly; for 
though the latest work on the sub- 
ject, Henry-lrenée Marrou’s His- 
toire de TEducation antique, first 
published in 1948, is a tome of al- 
most six hundred pages, there is 
much that is still unknown, and that 
we may never discover, both by way 
of large questions of principles, aims, 
and methods, and in respect to small- 
er details such as hours, curriculum, 
and grading, knowledge of which 
would really make ancient Greek 
education come alive for us. Yet 
enough is known for my purpose; 
and that is to express some thoughts 
that have come to me recently as | 
reflected upon the controversy in 
the midst of which our own educa- 


tional system finds itself in these 
days. 
As one considers the opposing 


arguments of the progressive educa- 
tor and the defender of traditional 
forms of schooling, one becomes 
aware of two conflicting  philoso- 
phies, although it is not always cer- 
tain that their proponents are aware 
of what underlies their claims. — It 
seems clear to me that there is here 
a clash between a view of education 
as a preparation for the kind of life 
that will meet the child when it 
leaves the schoolroom and view 
that looks upon education as a train- 
ing for a way of life that the educa- 
tors would like to see prevail. The 
lines are, of course, not sharply 
drawn. Thus the traditionalist, in 
favoring such features as competition 
among pupils, promotion only for 
successful achievement of specified 
goals, and discipline, is bent upon 
preparing the child for the realities 
of everyday life, while the progres- 
sive educator, with his fear of frus- 
trating the child and his desire to 
avoid the tensions caused by rivalry, 
failure, and adherence to rules, is, 
perhaps unconsciously, thinking of a 
kinder, softer, more ideal world than 
the one we actually have. In matters 
of curriculum, on the other hand, i 
is perhaps the traditionalist who is 
the idealistic reformer, who would 
like to see an adult population that 
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is literate and cultured, familiar with 
the achievements of the race and in- 
terested in the past; this time the pro- 
gressive educator, with his scorn for 
what is ancient and his distrust for 
that which has no tangible, immedi- 
ate values, seems more realistic in his 
sensing of what the people and the 
times demand. 

How the ancient Greeks as a 
whole looked at this problem it is 
hard to say. Of the great theoreti- 
cians who have survived, Plato cen- 
tered his interest on an education 
that would be a specific preparation 
for his never-realized Utopia; Isoc- 
rates and Quintilian were really con- 
cerned only with the training of the 
future orator; and Aristotle did not 
do more than touch upon the subject 
as it became involved in one or the 
other of his varied interests. The 
voice of the schoolroom practitioner 
has not reached us. Yet as one looks 
at the various phases of ancient edu- 
cation, and tries to trace its develop- 
ment, it becomes evident that the 
curricula at least of the Greek 
schools were determined mainly by 
what the public wanted, rather than 
by what the educators may have 
thought should be taught; and I have 
no doubts that such matters as dis- 
cipline, methodology, and general 
atmosphere, little though we know 
of them, were likewise determined 
by customer demand. this 
should have been so then to a much 
more marked degree than is now the 
case is obvious when we consider 
that the relation between teacher 
and parent in those days was a much 
more immediate one than it is now, 
when the teacher is usually the em- 
plovee of an impersonal board of 
education that the individual citizen 
finds it hard to influence, or even to 
contact, personally, whereas the 
Greek school was for the most part 
a private affair, with the teacher en- 
gaged and paid directly by the par- 
ent. 

It is accordingly my belief that the 
changes that are observable were the 
outgrowth, not so much of conscious 
effort on the part of the teacher, as 
of a gradual readjustment to chang- 
ing conditions outside the school. 
And though such influences may no 
longer be as strong a force as they 
were then, and though the educa- 
tional nid is now unified and or- 
ganized and self-conscious as it has 
perhaps never been before, I still feel 
that attempts by individuals or 
groups within the schccls to restore, 
to maintain, to introduce subjects, 
methods, attitudes in which they be- 
lieve will be broadly successful only 
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if these moves are in harmony with 
that vague thing called “the spirit of 
the times.” In other words, as has 
been pointed out for politics and 
government, the people will get the 
kind of education they deserve. 
Great individuals, a John Dewey, a 
Horace Mann, a Pestalozzi, a Socra- 
tes, may be forerunners or may give 
direction, but at best they will fail 
unless their proposals are in line with 
contemporary currents of thought 
and feeling. “A man may well bring 
a horse to the water; but he cannot 
make him drink without he will.” 

Let us glance at what is known of 
ancient Greek education and see how 
clearly the schoolroom reflects the 
world in which it was set. Of Hom- 
er’s Greeks we may safely assume 
that what was true of early Roman 
education was true of them also. No- 
where do we find references to 
schools as such, though individuals 
such as the famed Cheiron are men- 
tioned as private tutors. In a society 
where writing was perhaps yet un- 
known (one is inclined to be cauti- 
ous pronouncements about — this 
point), where there were no_ pro- 
fessions as such—except for the phy- 
sician and the musician—where spe- 
cialization was otherwise unknown 
and every man could fight and farm 
and trade, it seems only reasonable 
that education was restricted to that 
training for the demands of life which 
the parents could give. The child 
was raised to replace the father and 
mother in the way of life they had 
known and of which they approved. 

Of the dark ages of Greece, and 
of the renaissance-like archaic per- 
iod, too little is known for them to 
be included in our survey. The 
tantalizing glimpses that Sappho’s 
poems afford us of female independ- 
ence and culture in seventh-century 
Lesbos, however, if what they re- 
veal is typical, would fit well with 
what is known of the growing pros- 
perity of the lonian immigrants, of 
their intellectual curiosity as we see 
it in the pre-Socratics, of the trend 
to liberal self-expression that we 
find, say, in Alcaeus. Sappho’s school 
may well be an indication of a wide- 
spread acceptance of female emanci- 
pation — perhaps a hold-over from 
the Homeric period, or, more prob- 
ably, a sign of the new spirit of the 
times. Young ladies, it would seem, 
were expected to do certain things 
that only a school could train them 
to do. 

As we move on in time, the grow- 
ing complexity of life, the need for 
skills and knowledge beyond the par- 
ents’ time and ability, must have been 


the main reason for the birth and 
development of schools, although 
in Sparta, the educational system of 
which is better known than that of 
most Greek states, thanks to such 
Spartophiles as Xenophon and Plu- 
tarch, the development of a_profes- 


THE BIRTHDAY OF ROME 


According to tradition, the city 
of Rome was founded by Romulus 
and Remus on the festival of the 
Palilia, on April 21, 753 B.C. Why 
not celebrate Rome's birthday with 
a special program on April 21° 


sional class of teachers was blocked 
by the fact that the state itself took 
over the functions of the teacher in 
its desire to insure the subjection of 
every citizen to the same exacting 
training. Yet Spartan boys, though 
they did not go to school, certainly 
received an education, an education 
that harmonized with what was ex- 
pected of them as adult citizen-sol- 
diers. Their training in the moral 
virtues of patriotism, obedience, 
courage, and endurance, and in the 
physical skills required by the future 
army man, together with the few in- 
tellectual achievements — reading, 
writing, and arithmetic—that even a 
Spartan had to master in an expand- 
ing world, was practical, vocational, 
one might say, and calculated to pre- 
serve and enhance the way of adult 
life for which it was a preparation. 

At first sight Athenian education, 
with its emphasis upon the produc- 
tion of the kalokagathos, and its re- 
fusal to be bound by the narrow 
limits set by Sparta, might be 
thought to contain at least the germs 
of an idealistic philosophy, the be- 
ginning of a liberal arts education. 
Upon closer inspection one realizes 
that this education too was strictly 
utilitarian in its aims, that it was 
meant to prepare its scholars for the 
life that an Athenian citizen was ex- 
pected to lead. In Athens, too, can 
be traced a change and development 
that clearly follows, instead of pre- 
ceding, the changes in environment 
that took place at Athens and in the 
Greek world at large. As we all 
know, our first glimpses of Athenian 
education already show us the triple 
division that is characteristic of it: 
the institutions of the paidotribes, 
the kitharistes, and the granmmatistes. 
Yet this was not an equal division. In 
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the sixth and fifth centuries, certain- 
ly, the purpose of the reading and 
writing school was not the intellect- 
ual stimulation or preparation one 
might expect, but the practical one 
of preparing the boy for the com- 
mercial and political activities that 
would be expected of him as an 
Athenian citizen. Nor does it seem 
to have occupied as large a place in 
the curriculum as did its competitors, 
athletics and music. To take the sec- 
ond first, this training in singing, 
dancing, lyre-playing, and the epic 
and lyric poets—for that is what is 
meant by wousike—both prepared 
the child to take his place in Athen- 
ian social life, where musical ac- 
complishments were expected of the 
educated male as they were in Vic- 
torian England of the educated fe- 
male, and equipped him with the 
stock of traditional lore that was 
current and required then, as was 
familiarity with the Bible among the 
generations immediately preceding 
our own. In similar manner, such 
Ivrics as those of Solon and The- 
ognis were favored because they 
inculcated the traditional morality of 
the period. Athletics, again, bore 
witness to the consuming interest 
on the part of all Greeks in the 
sports of the palaistra, natural enough 
in a race with whom victory at the 
games meant more as a patriotic 
achievement than almost any other 
kind of service to the state, and 
could be rewarded by the poetry and 
sculpture of the greatest artists of the 
age. At the same time, such em- 
phasis on athletics was not strange 
in a world where every able-bodied 
man was liable to active military 
service, and wars between city-states 
were frequent and common, where 
even enlightened Athens imposed up- 
on its citizens the requirement of the 
ephebeia, the compulsory military 
service of two years for all youths 
of eighteen. Thus the Athenian edu- 
cation of the Periclean Age was in 
reality hardly less a training for the 
demands of adult life than was the 
rigorous drill of the Spartan: the 
difference between the two systems 
indicates difference of general 
milieu rather than a difference in 
educational philosophies. 

I have indicated as one of the 
values that Athenian education has 
for us the fact that it allows us to 
watch a development the traces of 
which are discernible thoroughout 
the entire Greek world, that world 
for which, as Pericles proudly said, 
Athens itself was the school. When 
we turn to the Hellenistic period, 
when we examine the evidence, lit- 
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erary and epigraphical, that remains 
of the school systems of the last three 
centuries before Christ, it is per- 
fectly obvious that Hellenism as we 
think of it has been left behind, that 
this world is no longer the world of 
the well-balanced citizens of an in- 
dependent little city-state, of the 
kalokagathos who is as good an ath- 
lete as he is a politician, who is as 
useful in the army as he is proficient 
on the lyre. This is a world of em- 
pires and high diplomacy, of big 
business and incipient industrial spe- 
cialization, of lessening emphasis on 
individual participation in sports and 
recreational activities and increasing 
professionalism in these areas, of 
scholarship rather than of creative 
genius, of almost universal but shal- 
low education as opposed to re- 
stricted but thorough preparation. 
The world and its demands have 
changed, and the schools have 
changed along with it. As the cen- 
turies glide further and further away 
from Periclean Athens we can see 
the teaching of athletics and music, 
the main curricular pillars of the 
former period, become — constantly 
more reduced, more limited, more 
specialized, while the neglected in- 
tellectual training given by the gram- 
miitistes, the granmatikos, and the 
rhetor assumes ever larger proper- 
tions until it finally expels from the 
curriculum not merely its two great 
rivals but also such prospective com- 
petitors as mathematics, natural sci- 
ence. and drawing. The curriculum 
that prevailed in the Hellenistic 
schools, and was adopted and perpet- 
uated throughout long centuries by 
the Roman schoolmaster, was above 
all else a literary and_ intellectual 
curriculum, designed to prepare the 
pupil for a world that accorded its 
greatest rewards to the orator, the 
lawyer, the politician, and that ex- 
pected to find in this man complete 
familiarity with the literary tradi- 
tions of the Greco-Roman civiliza- 
tion and the ability to integrate them 
into his every-day dealings with his 
friends, associates, and clients. As the 
changing times no longer considered 
the potential ability to win at the 
Olympic Games a necessary part of 
the educated man’s equipment, ath- 
letics dropped out of the curriculum, 
and the other subjects fared likewise 
in proportion to the general concep- 
tion of what an educated man should 
be. That such inclusion or exclusion 
was the result of a programmatic 
reformation consciously initiated by 
the educational profession is highly 
doubtful; rather did it come as an 
adaptation to a changing way of life, 
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the causes of which must be sought 
in a multitude of circumstances of 
world-wide character. 

As one surveys this development, 
one is tempted to compare the Greek 
music-master, or the paidotriles of 
the old school, as he saw his pupils 
decreasing in enthusiasm, in ability, 
and in numbers, to our present-day 
Latin teacher, and the conclusion 
seems a sad but inevitable one. We 
may believe in the value cf the class- 
ics; we may deplore the unwilling- 
ness on the part of others—educaters 
and lay public—to share our belief; 
we may propagandize, change our 
methods, alter our syllabi—but unless 
the country at large voluntarily ex- 
pects this training in the educated 
man, as it still does in countries like 
Italy and the Netherlands, there is 
not much the teaching profession can 
do. 

But to return to our main thesis. 
The evidence of the long and rich 
history of ancient Greek education 
certainly justifies the belief that, 
from Homeric times to the end of 
the Greco-Roman world, education 
reflected the surrounding commun- 
ity, and that its function was essen- 
tially that of preparing its charges 
to live in that world, rather than in 
an ideal world recognized by the 
school to be superior, and perhaps to 
be attained by indoctrination or 
subtle manipulation of the school 
child. And it is my private belief 
that, in the long run, this situation 
will continue to prevail. Practically 
speaking, the schools will do what 
their clients, the public, want them 
to do. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


To the list of scholarships in clas- 
sics which we have recently pub- 
lished should be added the Marshall 
Fund Scholarships of the University 
of Pittsburgh. One or two awards of 
$500 are made from this Fund each 
vear for study at the Summer Ses- 
sion of the American Academy in 
Rome or the American School of 
Classical Studies in Athens. The same 
Fund awards beth undergraduate and 
graduate scholarships in the classics 
to students at the University of 
Pittsburgh. Awards are based on a 
good over-all scholarship rating. and 
financial need. Scholars are not re- 
quired to major in classics, but must 
take work in the department. Full in- 
formation may be obtained from 
Professor Arthur M. Young, 3328 
Cathedral of Learning, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
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DO LATIN PARTICIPLES 
HAVE TENSE? 
By Ropert O. FINK 
Kenyon College 

T IS possible that this note is a 
of tlting at wind-mills, and 
that no one really believes, in spite 
of the terminology we use, that Latin 
participles have past, present, or fu- 
ture tense. If so, | beg everyone's 
pardon; but so far as my experience 
with textbooks, grammars, and_ stu- 
dents goes, there seems to be little 
disposition to question that the cus- 
tomary terminology relation to 
participles reflects the actual state of 
affairs—that a “present” participle 
somehow indicates present time, a 
“perfect” participle past time, and 
a “future” participle future time. 
The purpose of this note, then, is to 
ask and answer that neglected ques- 
tion: Do Latin participles really have 
tense? 

Let us begin with the “perfect” 
participle, where the evidence — is 
clear and the tense idea causes the 
student the most difficulty; and let 
us set up a triple comparison in the 
form of a table: 
bonus est 
bonus erat 
bonus erit 


laudabilis est 
laudabilis erat 
laudabilis erit 

laudatus est 

laudatus erat 

laudatus erit 

In six of these nine expressions, 
those which contain bonus and laud- 
wbilis, no one, | imagine, would ever 
suppose that the tense was indicated 
by any other element than the forms 
est, erat, and erit, even though /aud- 
abilis is an adjective derived from a 
verb base, and in that respect is like 
a participle. But is not the same true 
of the tense of the combinations of 
est, erat, and erit with laudatus? It 
very obviously is the same with 
laudatus erit, future perfect, and 
laudatus erat, past perfect. Only 
laudatus est makes trouble, because 
it sometimes seems to rank as a pres- 
ent perfect—“he has been praised” — 
and sometimes as an aorist—“he was 
praised.” But this doubling of mean- 
ings occurs simply as a parallel to 
the same double use of the corre- 
sponding active forms—laudavit, “he 
has praised” or “he praised”; scrip- 
serunt — “they have written” or 
“they wrote,” and so on. 

Other evidence to the same effect 
is contributed by the adjectival uses 
of this participle in such expressions 
as “litterae scriptae,” “milites a Cae- 
sare ducti,” “impedimentis _relictis,” 
“urbe capta,” and the like. Note 
particularly that the perfect participle 
remains unchanged in an ablative of 
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accompanying circumstance regard- 
less of the time to which the sent- 
ence refers: “impedimentis _ relictis, 
aciem instruxit,” past; “urbe capta, 
milites praedam habebunt,” future; 
“castris positis, frumentum  petunt,” 
present. 

All of the foregoing seems to lead 
in the same direction, viz., to the 
conclusion that the perfect participle 
is correctly named, that it is not a 
tense-form at all, but supplies only 
the idea of completed action—com- 
pleted, that is, at the time indicated 
by the verb of the clause in which 
the participle appears. In more tech- 
nical terms, this participle has the 
perfective aspect, but not tense. 


| wish to discuss the “present” par- 
ticiple at some length; but first let 
us consider the alleged “future” ac- 
tive participle. The same kind of 
test applies. There is a perfectly good 
future available in the indicative 
laudabit, videbimus, sequetur, audi- 
etis, and so on; so that expressions 
like daudaturus est, visuri 
secuturus est, and audituri estis can 
hardly be merely futures. The dif- 
ference between laudabit and lauda- 
rurus est is clearly one of both tense 
and aspect, laudabit means “he will 
praise” some time between the pres- 
ent and Judgment Day, /audaturus 
est that he is vow on the point of 
praising, is just ready to begin to 
praise. Observe, too, that it is equal- 
lv possible to say laudaturus erat, in 
past time, or /audaturus erit, in fu- 
ture time, or Jaudaturus sit, esset, 
fuerit, or fuisset, in the subjunctive 
mood, though the subjunctive notor- 
iously has no future. But clearly 
what is about to happen, no matter 
how imminent, has not yet happened, 
and so is in fact still in the future; 
and it is this Jogical, not grammatical, 
connection between the aspect and 
the tense that enables 
esse to function as a future active 
infinitive. The same sort of seman- 
tic development through a_ logical 
overlap can be seen in English in 
our use of the verb “go. In “he is 
going to visit his father” the verb 
literally means “is on his way”; but 
since the act involves intention and 
expresses an unfulfilled state of 
that intention, we can declare “I'm 
going to do that if it kills me” to 
express strong determination, and 
“Joe is going to flunk” to express a 
future occurrence. Actually, — of 
course, “dicit se venturum_ esse” 
means “he says he is about to come”; 
and “dicit se venturum fuisse” means 
“he says he was about to come.” 


The gerundive, which masquerades 


in some of our grammars as a future 
passive participle, has so little of a 
tense element about it as to deserve 
no mention here at all; but just to 
keep the record straight, let us note 
that in audiendus est, audiendus erat, 
and audiendus erit the tense, accord- 
ing to the now familiar pattern, is 
indicated by the forms of esse, while 
the gerundive contributes only the 
aspective idea of obligation or neces- 
sity. In all other gerundive construc- 
tions, such as urbis capiendae causa, 
ad urbem capiendam, or urbe cap- 
ienda, there is very obviously no 
time element whatever; and the ger- 
undive does not even combine with 
esse or fuisse to form a_ pseudo- 
future infinitive, as /awdaturus does. 
The very rare future passive infini- 
tive consists instead of the supine 
and iri. 

The so-called “present” participle 
offers the most complex picture in 
its uses; so I shall begin the dis- 
cussion of it by quoting authority. 
As long ago as tg1o an outstanding 
French scholar, Jules Marouzeau, 
published a work devoted to this 
one form, L’Emploi du participe pré- 
sent latin a VTépoque républicaine; 
and in it, on page 6, he says flatly, 
quoting even earlier authorities, “The 
Latin present participle is indifferent 
to the expression of time .. . It is 
usually sufficient, in order to ac- 
count for the facts, to consider the 
aspect...” The aspect of this par- 
ticiple, as a rule, balances that of the 
perfective participle. Just as the latter 
denotes an action complete at the 
time of the verb of its clause, so the 
“present” participle is actually an 
imperfective, denoting action 
which is somehow not complete in 
relation to its verb. 


There is another use as well, one 
in which I think Marouzeau’s state- 
ment can be improved; but first let 
me illustrate the plain imperfective 
participle. shall avail myself of 
Marouzeau’s collection of examples 
on pages 7-11 of his book, though 1 
do not necessarily interpret all of 
them as he does. The imperfective 
can of course represent an action as 
going on (“somniavi dormiens” and 
“te advenientem salutavi’), re- 
peated (“Quis est qui totum diem 
iaculans non aliquando conliniet?”), 
or even as to take place later (“legati 
Romam missi sunt auxilium orantes” ). 
It is found, like the perfective per- 
ticiple, in the ablative of accompany- 
ing circumstance (“datur petentibus 
venia, dissuadente Vercingetorige” ; 
and it can even function, like the 
perfective participle and most ed- 
jectives in Latin, as a_ substantive 
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(“quid exspectas auctoritatem lo- 
quentium?”). In none of these uses 
is the form of the participle affected 
by any consideration of time; it re- 
mains the same in “Ciceronem lo- 
quentem audiunt,” audiebant, audi- 
ent, audiverunt, audiverant, and audi- 
verint. This is surely evidence 
enough to substantiate the statement 
that the “present” participle is most 
often an imperfective participle and 
without tense. 

The usage, however, which Mar- 
ouzeau appears to me to treat inade- 
quately is a different one. It may be 
illustrated in English by a sentence 
of the pattern of “Locking the door, 
he hurried away.” In this sentence 
the participle locking very clearly 
does not express a continuing, con- 
comitant action; the locking was a 
brief act and one which certainly 
could not be accomplished at the 
same time as the hurrying. Nor was 
the locking a repeated act. What we 
actually have here is the participial 
equivalent of the first of two co- 
ordinate clauses: “He locked the 
door and hurried away”; but since 
English does not possess a particip‘al 
form that corresponds to “he locked” 
or “he saw” in the same way that 
“locking” and “seeing” correspond to 
“he is locking” or “he sees,” it makes 
do with its existing imperfective par- 
ticiple for a meaning which lacks not 
only tense but aspect as well. In 
technical terms, the participle in 
“Locking the door, he hurried away” 
is being used as an aorist participle, 
and “aorist” means that the given 
verb form simply names the act 
without implying that it was com- 
plete or incomplete, continuing, 
tense, imminent, desired, or anything 
else. The aorist, that is, is specifically 
without aspect. 

Most of us, I imagine, if required 
to put our English sentence into 
Latin, would recast it to make use of 
the ablative of accompanying cir- 
cumstance—“The door locked” (or 
“having been locked”) “he hurried 
away.” It may come as a surprise, 
therefore, to learn that this aoristic 
sense of the imperfective participle 
is also good Latin usage, The transi- 
tion to it was no doubt effected by 
such sentences as “Id agitans mecum 
inveni remedium,” where  agitans 
might equally mean either “in the 
course of going over and over this” 
I found a remedy, or “I went over 
and over this” and found a remedy. 
This is the point where Marouzeau 
and I part company, for in discussing 
this very sentence he quotes (on 
page 8) with apparent approval the 
opinion of a M. Tammelin of Hel- 
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singfors, expressed in a dissertation 
published in 1889, that “to avoid giv- 
ing agitans the force of an aorist 
participle one ought to explain it as 
the equivalent of agitando.” 

This drastic step of declaring that 
a nominative participle is just the 
same as an ablative gerund is of 
course a symptom of the translation 
disease. It suited M. Tammelin to 
translate agitans as if it were a ger- 
und; and he therefore quite naturally 
but mistakenly jumped to the false 
assumption that the construction in 
Latin was the same as he had made 
it in his translation. Why he ob- 
jected to letting agitans be an aorist 
is not made clear; but the evidence 
for such a usage seems to me to be 
conclusive. From Sallust Marouzeau 
quotes “haec diu volvens tandem 
promisit.” Without dia and tandem 
this might mean that he made the 
promise while still in the process of 
thinking the matter over, but those 
two words make it certain that Sal- 
lust meant “he thought it over for 
quite a while and then finally prom- 
ised.” In other sentences the logic 
of the situation is the deciding fac- 
tor. In “scaphas mittens nonnullos 
conservavit” it is clear that Caesar 
did not rescue his men while he was 
sending boats, since none of them 
was safe until his boat had completed 
its round trip; hence, “he sent boats 
and saved.” Similarly Livy, describ- 
ing the mass suicide of the people of 
Saguntum, says “argentum aurumque 
omne in ignem conicientes eodem 
plerique semet praecipitaverunt,” 
where the nature of the facts shows 
clearly that these actions must have 
occurred in sequence, that the Sag- 
untines threw first their treasures 
and then themselves into the fire. 

The point of all this discussion of 
tense and aspect is not, of course, to 
quarrel about terminology. The only 
function of terminology is to provide 
a convenient designation for a class 
of facts; and so long as there is 
agreement on the facts, any term 
will serve. What this note attempts 
to do is to discuss the facts of the 
case to see whether we do agree, 
and, if so, whether we are agreeing 
on the best possible explanation of 
those facts. Similarly, I have no 
wish to argue about translations, 
since for any piece of literature hun- 
dreds of reasonably accurate rendi- 
tions are possible, and dozens of 
really eloquent ones. Rather my 
hope is to stimulate every reader of 
Latin to read with a clear eye and 
open mind, working always toward 
a fresher and more perceptive un- 
derstanding of the Latin as it stands, 


and as it was meant and understood 
by the Romans themselves. That, | 
believe, is really the goal of all of us, 
no matter how we approach it; and 
I shall be happy if anyone finds any 
of these remarks helpful. 


BEATITUDES 


(Note: These lines, paraphrasing Mat- 
thew v, 3-12, are from the Latin hex- 
ameter version of the Gospels writ- 
ten about 330 A.D. by Gaius Vettius 
Aquilinus Juvencus, a priest of noble 
Spanish ancestry. ) 


Felices humiles, pauper quos spiritus 


ambit, 

Ilos caeli regnum sublime 
receptat; 

His similes mites, quos mansuetudo 
coronat, 

Quorum debetur pulcherrima 
tellus. 

Hoc modo lugentes solacia magna 
sequentur. 

Pabula iustitiae qui potusque 
requirunt, 

Illos_ plena| manet  satiandos copia 
mensae. 

Felix qui miseri doluit de pectore 
sortem, 

Hlum nam Domini miseratio larga 
manebit. 

Felices, puro qui caelum corde tuen- 
tur; 

Visibilis Deus his per saecula cuncta 
patebit. 

Pacificos Deus in numerum  sibi 
prolis adoptat. 

Felices nimium, quos insectatio 
frendens 


Propter iustitiam premit: his mox 
regia caeli 


Pandetur. Gaudete, operum quos 
iusta tenentes 

Urgebit praeceps  stimulis iniuria 
saevis; 

Plurima nam merces vobis servatur 
in aethra, 

Namque profetarum fuit insectatio 
talis. 


FROM A SEQUENCE FOR 
EASTER DAY 


“Dic nobis, Maria, quid vidisti in 
via?” 

“Sepulchrum Christi viventis: et 
gloriam vidi resurgentis. 

Angelicos testes, sudarium et vestes. 

Surrexit Christus spes mea: praecedet 
vos in Galilaeam.” 

“Scimus Christum surrexisse a mor- 
tuis vere: 

Tu nobis, victor 
Amen. Alleluia.” 


Rex, 


miserere. 
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DIVERSE ATTITUDES 
TOWARD LIVING IN 
SMALL PLACES 


By Eucene S. McCartney 
University of Michigan 
“Truly a wonderful man was Caius 
Julius Caesar! 
Better be first, he said, in a_ little 
Iberian village 
Than be second in Rome .. . 
—Longfellow, 
The Courtship of Miles Standish 

To my mind the rhythm in “a lit- 
tle Iberian village” gives an unfor- 
tunate suggestion of quaintness and 
charm, but Plutarch (Julius Caesar 
xl, 2; Moralia 206 B) tells us that 
Caesar made his famous remark 
about a rude hamlet he saw while 
crossing the Alps on his way to 
Spain. In striking contrast to Caesar’s 
attitude is the complacency of Plu- 
tarch (Demosthenes ii, 2), who may 
possibly have made a virtue of ne- 
cessity: “But as for me, I live in a 
small city, and I prefer to dwell 
there that it may not become smaller 
sull” (Loeb translation ). 

As might be expected of a philos- 
opher, Diogenes, the founder of the 
Cynic sect, accepted with composure 
his enforced departure from home 
(Diogenes Laertius vi, 49). On being 
reminded that the people of Sinope 
had sent him into exile, he retorted: 
“But I condemned them to remain.” 


BOOK NOTES 


The Teaching of Classics. Issued by 
the Incorporated Association — of 
Assistant Masters in Secondary 
Schools. Cambridge: At the Uni- 
versity Press, 1954. Pp. xii plus 244. 
$2.50. 

All of us know that the teaching 
of the classics in England is literally 
in a different world from the teach- 
ing of the classics in this country to- 
day; but this book makes almost 
shockingly clear how great the dif- 
ference really is. 

The plan of the book is familiar 
enough. After the usual chapter on 
values and aims, we find sections 
on the classics at different levels, 
methods, background, teaching aids, 
etc. It is rather in chance statements 
or in emphases throughout the book 
that the American teacher will be 
startled out of his wits. 

Many things, for instance, which 
are advanced as new, bright ideas 
are at least forty years old in Amer- 
ica. The Ciceronian pronunciation 
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is called “the new pronunciation” (p. 
30). The authors advance as a novel 
idea that not “straight” Caesar, but 
selections from other writers as well, 
be read (p. 37). More than seven 
pages are devoted to the perfectly 
obvious thesis that the classics should 
be correlated with other school sub- 
jects. The staging of classical plays 
is suggested as a novel device. How 
could any even semi-conscious teach- 
er of Latin in the world today be 
guilty of the “boner” on page 199: 

“Made- -up Latin playlets, suitable for 
junior forms, are few and far be- 
tween”! And how could any classi- 
cist refer to “Miss Houston’s book” 
for the toga, utterly neglecting Dr. 
Lillian Wilson’s authoritative work 
on the subject? 

The American teacher will marvel 
at the emphasis on Latin prose com- 
position, at the “First-look-for-the- 
verb” method of translation, at the 
attempt to flog into life again the 
Rouse Direct Method of teaching 
Latin, which died several ignomini- 
ous deaths in this country before 
World War I. And imagine the 
chaos in a Latin class if a teacher 
should really follow the directive: 
“Mark oral work, and even transla- 
tion, in your mark-book, telling the 
boy at the end of his piece the mark 
he has gained” (p. 84)! The section 
on “aims” could profit greatly from 
a study of the brilliant work that 
has been done on the subject in this 
country. The Report of the Classical 
Investigation of the American Class- 
ical League is mentioned casually on 
page 4, but is not listed in the Gen- 
eral Bibliography. Bibliographies in 
general are slovenly—e.g., what in 
the world is “Spens Report. H. M. S. 
QO. 3s. 6d.°? The only American per- 
iodical listed is our distinguished con- 
temporary, The Classical Journal. Of 
the hundreds of historical stories 
and novels available, only a few are 
mentioned (p. 146), and most of 
these are out of print. Also, there 
are some howling errors in the book, 
of which perhaps the worst is the 
one on page 79: “Please, sir, dees 
patriotism come from. patria?” “Ita, 
Marce. Bene dixisti. Pergamus.” 

All in all, the only appeal which 
this book can have to an American 
teacher of the classics is that of an 
almost incredible oddity. © —L.B.L. 
The Classical Heritage and Its Bene- 

ficiaries. By R. R. Bolgar. Cam- 

bridge: At the University Press, 

1954. Pp. viii plus 592. $8.50. 

Professor Gilbert Highet’s  well- 
known book, The Classical Tradi- 
tion, has shown how deeply and ex- 
tensively the literatures of Greece 


and Rome have influenced the later 
writers of the western world. Dr. 
Bolgar provides a valuable comple- 
ment in the present account of the 
impact of the ancient world upon 
“the general unified development of 
European culture” (p. 11) “from the 
beginning of the Dark Ages to the 
close of the sixteenth century” (p. 
2). In essence a history of education 
with emphasis upon the use made of 
the classical legacy during successive 
periods, the book ranges far beyond 
these limits: the author, concerned 
with causes as well as with facts, 
shows “how the educational possibil- 
ities of the classical heritage came to 
light one by one in a succession de- 
termined by the challenge of events, 
and how they developed in a man- 
ner directly dependent upon social 
needs” (p. 380). 

Of special interest to classicists are 
the early pages defining and analyz- 
ing “the character of the classical 
heritage”; the evidence presented 
throughout of the practical values 
found in the classics by one genera- 
tion after another; the final chapter 
on the role of classical studies in the 
present and the future (“From the 
strictly practical point of view, this 
popular modern outlook is an anach- 
ronism” |p. 3g0]); and the two ap- 
pendices, the one listing the Greek 
manuscripts known to have been in 
Italy during the fifteenth century, 
the other listing translations — of 
Greek and Roman classical authors 
before 1600. But there is no section 
which can not be read with profit 
and pleasure by all who are inter- 
ested in education, in the history of 
ideas, or just in the general problem 
of how we have come to be what 
we are. —K.G. 
Anales de historia antigua y medie- 

val: 1953. Universidad de Buenos 

Aires, Faculdad de Filosofia Let- 

ras: Buenos Aires, 1953. Pp. 174. 

No price given. 

The present volume of the Azales, 
in contrast to the preceding one (see 
Tre Crassicar, OurLook for January, 
1955, P- 40), contains little of im- 
mediate interest to the classicist. 
Aside from an article by Aurelio 
Tanodi on Dalmatian public docu- 
ments of the eleventh century, which 
contains extracts from medieval Lat- 
in texts, most of the contributions 
(including those by such well-known 
scholars as Franz Altheim and Karl 
Kerénvi) are concerned with medie- 
val history, especially that of the 
Huns. —K.G. 
Lively Latin. Stories for the First 

and Second Years. By John Kk. 

Colby. Andover, Mass.: 1954. Pp. 
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84; photo-offset and paper-bound. 

Address the author at Phillips 

Academy, Andover, Mass. $1.25. 

Mr. Colby is one of the best 
known and most skillful of the writ- 
ers of “Modern Latin” today. In 
this attractive little book has 
given us thirty-two selections, either 
newly written or adapted from clas- 
sical authors, on a variety of themes. 
Among them are “Arion and the 
Dolphins,” “Slave Revolt in Sicily,” 
stories about Pyrrhus, “In the 
Arena,’ “Human Thunder Maker,” 
the story of Camilla, “The Return of 
Tony Martini,” stories about Tarpeia 
and about Hannibal, “Our Lady’s 
Juggler,” the were-wolf episode from 
Petronius, “Humpty Dumpty,” stor- 
ies from the Argonauts, “St. Jerome 
and the Lion,” “Love in a Tomb.” 
There is even a dialogue, “Two Lit- 
tle Thugs,” and a mock radio broad- 
cast over Station SPOR in 46 B.C. 
There are brief notes, and a Latin- 
English vocabulary. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, 
the booklet would make a good sup- 
plementary reader in high-school 
Latin classes, and it would be very 
interesting indeed to the pupils us- 
ing it. —L.B.L. 


Inauguration of Buell G. Gallagher. 
New York: The College of the 
City of New York, 1953. Pp. 63. 
This handsomely-bound — volume 

has been presented to the American 

Classical League as one of the learned 

societies officially represented at the 

inauguration of Dr. Gallagher as 
seventh President of The College 
of the City of New York. A_per- 
manent record of the occasion. the 
book contains the full proceedings 
of the inauguration, with the text of 
the addresses, lists of official dele- 

gates, and photographs. —L.B.L. 

Heraclitus—The Cosmic Fragments. 
Edited by G. S. Kirk. Cambridge: 
At the University Press, 1954. Pp. 
xvi plus 424. $9.50. 

Mr. Kirk has given us, in this 
beautifully printed volume, a careful 
study of those fragments of the 
Greek philosopher Heraclitus which 
deal with the world as a whole rather 
than with man and his place in the 
world. Using all the ancient  testi- 
monia, he scrutinizes each fragment 
and evaluates it. The fragments are 
given in Greek, and are then trans- 
lated and discussed. There is an in- 
troduction and an “Epilogue,” a gen- 
eral index and an “Index of Passages.” 
Mr. Kirk is thorough-going and 
scholarly; his book is definitely for 
the specialist, and not for the dilet- 
tante or the “philosophaster.” 


—L.B.L. 
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Saint Ignatius’ Idea of a Jesuit Uni- 
versity: A Study in the History of 
Catholic Education. By George E. 
Ganss, S. J. Milwaukee: Marquette 
University Press, 1954. Pp xx plus 
368, 32 illustrations. $5.50. 


In a way, the present volume is a 
specialized supplement to R. R. Bol- 
gar’s The Classical Heritage (see 
above); for while the latter author 
presents the influence of the classics 
on general education during the span 
of a thousand years, Father Ganss 
concentrates on Catholic education 
during the sixteenth century. Both 
writers reach the same conclusion: 
that Latin and the classics (as is true 
of all the subjects in the curriculum) 
have prospered in the schools during 
those periods in which they had a 
practical, easily realizable value for 
the students, whereas the disappear- 
ance of these values from the post- 
school world will, no matter what 
intrinsic worth their supporters may 
see in or claim for them, cause a 
rapid decline in the number of those 
who study them. In other words, 
the effect upon the schools of the 
temper of the times is well-nigh ir- 
resistible. Father Ganss takes com- 
fort in “the rapid and unprecedented 
increase of interest in the classical 
culture of Greece and Rome” (p. 
230), and is a strong advocate of 
translation courses, which apparently 
have the practical value which Latin 
and Greek courses no longer possess. 

These ideas are contained in what 
is probably, for the non-Catholic 
classicist, the most interesting part of 
the book, “Appendix I. A Historical 
Sketch of the Teaching of Latin,” 
pp. 208-248. The author’s main in- 
terest is, of course, to present and 
interpret Loyola’s educational theories 
and procedures in the light of the 
social and cultural life of his times. 
This is done with great thoroughness, 
clarity, and scholarship, though one 
wishes that the author had found 
the time (cf. his apologetic remarks 
on p. X) to revise some of the writ- 
ing and to eliminate unnecessary 
repetitions. Especially valuable is the 
carefully annotated translation from 
the original Spanish of Part IV of 
the Constitutions of the Society of 
Jesus, the section on “instruction,” 
which concludes this admirable con- 
tribution to the history of education. 

—K.G. 
The Sculpture of the Hellenistic 

Age. By Margarete Bieber. New 

York: Columbia University Press, 

1955. Pp. xi plus 232, 714 illustra- 

tions. $17.50. 

This impressive volume, with its 


monumental format and its rich store 
of illustrations, is one of the Co- 
lumbia_ Bicentennial Editions and 
Studies. 

The author leads up to her subject 
by recalling some characteristics of 
sculpture of the fifth and fourth cen- 
turies and by treating briefly the 
“six great sculptors.” The Hermes at 
Olympia she accepts as an original 
by Praxiteles, in spite of recent find- 
ings to the contrary. Subsequent 
chapters deal thoroughly with “Lys- 
ippos and the Early Hellenistic 
Age,” “Atticism in the Late Fourth 
and Early Third Centuries B.C..” 
“Asianism in the Third Century 
B.C.” “The Art of Alexandria,” 
“The Art of Priene,’ “The Art of 
Pergamon,” “Rhodes and the South- 
West of Asia Minor.” “Rococo 
Trends in’ Hellenistic Art,” and 
“Classicism in the Second and First 
Centuries B.C.” The “Conclusion” 
stresses the fact that the Hellenistic 
period is one of the most important 
and most vigorous epochs in the his- 
tory of art. The book is concluded 
with a “Chronology,” an excellent 
classified bibliography, and the ap- 
propriate indices. 

This work will henceforth be ab- 
solutely essential for all students of 


the history of Greek art. —L.B.L. 
WANT A TEACHING 
POSITION? 
The American Classical League 


maintains a very inexpensive Teacher 
Placement Service for teachers of 
Latin or Greek in school or college. 
For details of the plan see THe 
CiassicAaL for October, 
1954 (page 3) or address The Amer- 
ican Classical League Service Bureau, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
Plasticoat JCL book-covers, for 
notebooks and textbooks, with pic- 
tures of Roman buildings, are avail- 
able at 10¢ each (minimum order, 
25) from Miss Adeline FE. Reeping, 
Latrobe (Pa.) High School. 


| AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
| LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU | 


Please do not send cash through the 
mails. If you send cash and it is lost, we 
cannot fill your order. Please use stamps, 
money orders, or checks. The latter should 
be made a to the American Classical 
League. If a personal check is used, please 
add 5c for the bank service charge. If you 
—_— defer payment, please pay within 30 
ays. 

rdering should be done carefully, by 
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number, title. type (poster, mimeograph, 
pamphlet, etc.). Material ordered from the 
Service Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is likely to be 
too badly damaged for resale; since the 
Service Bureau is a non-profit-making or- 
——. it cannot absorb losses such as 
this. 

Please order material at least two weeks 
in advance of the date on which you want 
to use it. In an emergency, add 20c for 
special-handling postage. 

Because of the increased cost of fourth- 
class postage, please add 25c for any order 
of $1.50 or more. 

The address of the Service Bureau is 
Miami University, Oxford. Ohio. 


W. L. CARR, Director 


The Service Bureau has for sale 
the following seasonal material: 
APRIL PROGRAMS 
Mimeographs 
trip through Roman history. 
A burlesque sketch, which may 
be used for celebrating the birth- 
day of Rome (April 21). 1 
reader, 2 or 3 off-stage “sound 
effects men.” 15¢ 
581. Suggestions for celebrating the 
birthday of Rome. 15¢ 
601. Apologies to the Romans and 
Horace Heidt. Burlesque pro- 
gram on Roman history, from 
Aeneas to Mussolini, with par- 
odied songs. Uses narrator and 
boys’ quartet. 15¢ 
MAY DAY AND SPRING FESTIVALS 
Mimeographs 
592. Some suggestions for May Day 
or spring festivals. 15¢ 
SUGGESTIONS FOR LATIN: WEEK 
Thirty-six suggestions with a_ list 
of items suitable for exhibits. Order 
as Mimeograph 687. 15¢ 
LATIN WEEK BADGE 
The Service Bureau is making 
available for general use a Latin 
Week Badge designed by Miss  Isa- 
belle Schwertmann of the Kirkwood 
(Mo.) High School. The badge is 
made of sturdy gold-colored card- 
board, circular in form and 4 inches 
in diameter. It carries a picture of 
the Pantheon at Rome and the words 
“Latin Week” printed in purple. The 
badge is perforated at the top for 
attachment by pin or ribbon. Price, 
3¢ each in quantities of 10 or more. 
PROJECTS 
For an up-to-date list of projects 
suitable for Latin Week or a state 
convention of Latin Clubs see THe 
Criassica for March, 1955. 
PLAYS IN ENGLISH 
For an up-to-date list of plays in 
English, see THe Crassicar, OurLooK 
for February, 1955, pages 49-51. 
PLAYS IN LATIN 
For an up-to-date list of plays in 
Latin send for free classified list. 
RADIO AND OTHER PROGRAMS 
For an up-to-date list of radio and 
other programs see Tur Crassicat. 
Ovttook for November, 1954, pages 


21-22 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR PRIZES OR GIFTS 
Certificates of Award 

An attractive certificate approxi- 
mately 5” by 7” to present to out- 
standing pupils for excellence in Lat- 
in. Inside two borders is printed 
Magna Cum Laude, with space for 
the pupil’s name beneath, and the 
words, “has this day been cited for 
excellence in Latin,” with space be- 
low for the date and the signatures 
of principal and teacher. Printed in 
red and black. 20¢ 
Junior Classical League Award Key 

A specially designed sterling silver 
Junior Classical League key, with 
space on the back for engraving. 
This award key is intended as a mark 
of recognition for high scholastic 
standing and for meritorious service 
to the chapter. Order must bear the 
teacher’s signature. $2.20. 

Book plates 


1. A Vergilian bookplate with the 
head of Vergil and an appropri- 
ate Latin quotation. Printed. in 
brown and green. Gummed. 

. Another design, with lonic col- 
umn. Printed in two shades of 
blue on white paper. Gummed. 
Price for either, 25 for $1.00; 50 
for $1.75. 


te 


Books 

The Counterfeit African. By Jay 
Williams. A story of a soldier in 
the army of Rome, commanded 
by Marius. $2.50. 

The Unwilling Vestal. By F. L. 
White. A fascinating story of a 
Roman “tomboy” who became a 
Vestal. A prime favorite with 
high-school pupils. $3.50. 

A Friend of Caesar. By W. S. Davis. 
A long-time favorite novel deal- 
ing with events in the Gallic 
War. $3.50. 

With the Eagles. A new and inex- 
pensive printing of Paul L. An- 
derson’s With the Eagles, a long- 
time best seller for Caesar stu- 
dents. $1.00. 


Pinoculus. A Latin version of Pinoc- 
chio. An American edition with 
notes and vocabulary. $2.10. 

Caesar’s Gallic Campaigns. By Lt. 
Col. S. G. Brady. A_ soldier’s 
version of the entire eight books 
of the Gallic War with interpre- 
tative comments incorporated in 
the text. $3.00. 

Smaller Classical Dictionary. Revised 
from William Smith by E. H. 
Blakeney and J. Warrington. A 
new and comprehensive _refer- 
ence book on_ persons, places, 
dates, myths, and legends in clas- 
sical literature. $3.50. 


Canemus. By Julia B. Wood. In two 
parts, “Group I” and “Group 
Il.” Both contain Latin songs or 
translations of Latin songs, with 
music. In addition to the songs 
in “Group IP” there is informa- 
tion on ancient music, rhythm, 
and verse, and an extensive bib- 
liography on the music of the 
Greeks and Romans. Group I, 
Group II, 70¢ 

Latin Songs and Carols. By J. C. Ro- 
bertson. Published by the Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1945. 
A new edition of an old favorite; 
about 15 pages of the total 64 are 
new. 50¢ 

Carmina Latina. Forty Latin songs 
with music. 25¢ 

Word Ancestry. Interesting stories of 
the origin of English words. 25¢ 

Card Games 


Famous Romans. An invaluable aid 
in the teaching of Roman legends 
and history. Contains 144 regula- 
tion-sized cards, with booklet of 
directions for playing five var- 
ieties of the game. May be 
played by two to persons. 
$1.00. 

Game of the Latin Verb No. 1. 
Game of principal parts for first- 
vear Latin students. 35¢ 

Game of the Latin Verb No. 2. 
Game of principal parts for all 
Latin students. 35¢ 

Game of the Latin Verb No. 3. 
Drill on voice, mood, tense, 
number, and person of the Latin 
verb for all students, including 
beginners. 35¢ 

Game of the Latin Verb No. 4. Sim- 
ilar to No. 3, but more advanced. 
35¢ 

Sententiae I. A Latin Sentence Game 
which gives practice in the use 
of various cases, especially the 
accusative (as direct object) and 
the dative (as indirect object). 
75¢ 

Sententiae II. Latin Sentence 
Game, similar to Sententiae 1, 
but emphasizing the ablative of 
means and the ablative of person- 
al agent. 75¢ 

Sententiae III. A Latin Sentence 
Game emphasizing expressions of 
place. 75¢ 

A GENERAL GREETING CARD 
This greeting card is suitable for 
any occasion. It pictures Diana in 
her chariot, and carries a good-luck 
wish in Latin. Color, deep rose on 
light rose. Price, with matching en- 
velope, 7¢; $1.00 for 15. Order as 

Card GD. 

FOR THE END OF THE TERM 
Post Cards. The design, in green 


ink, is taken from Columbus’ draw- 
ing of one of his own ships. The 
greeting is “Ferias Laetas” (“A Joy- 
ous Holiday!”). Can be sent to pu- 
pils at the end of the school year. 
Price, 30¢ for a packet of ten cards. 

The Service Bureau has for sale 
the following material previously an- 
nounced: 


A LATIN CALENDAR 

A beautifully illustrated 16” x 25” 
wall calendar employing the Roman 
method of indicating the days of 
each month of the year 1955. The 
pictures are those used in the Service 
Bureau calendar for 1949. $1.25. 


\ GUIDANCE PAMPHLET 
“What about Latin?” is the title 
of an attractive twelve-page pamph- 
let recently published. It was pre- 
pared by a special committee of the 
American Philological Association. It 
should be placed in the hands of 
every adviser of students in our sec- 
ondary schools. A copy will be sent 
free to any school counselor on re- 
ceipt of a stamped and addressed 4's 
by g'2 envelope. Additional copies 
may be obtained at 1o¢ each post- 
paid. 
WHY STUDY LATIN IN SCHOOL? 
This attractively printed booklet 
presents the answers of 84 university 
or college executives to the question, 
“Why Study Latin in School?” Pri- 
marily addressed to high-school stu- 
dents, it should also be given wide 
circulation among school administra- 
tors and student counselors. Order 
as Pamphlet 52. 25¢ each; for 5 or 
more copies, 20¢ each. 
THE LATIN CLUB 
The seventh edition of Bulletin 
XI (The Latin Club) by Lillian B. 
Lawler is still available at 75¢ a 
copy. 
TEACHING FIRST-YEAR LATIN 
A hard-cover book of 280 pages 
prepared by a group of Ohio teach- 
ers and published by the Ohio Clas- 
sical Conference in 1938. Price, 
while the supply lasts, $1.00. 
FREE CLASSIFIED PRICE LISTS 
Classified price lists will be sent 
free, on request, for teaching material 
under anv of the following topics: 
Caesar, Cicero, First Year Latin, For 
the Inexperienced Teacher. Gifts and 
Awards, Latin Clubs, Latin Games. 
Miscellaneous. Pictures (Rome and 
the Romans; Classical Mythology ), 
Plavs in English, Plays in Latin. 
Projects, Radio and Other Programs. 
Rome and the Romans. Special Days. 
Supplementary Reading in Latin and 
in English. Teaching Methods and 
Techniques. Value of the Classics. 
Vergil and Mythology, Word Study. 
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Help more students get 


more out of Latin 


with 


USING LATIN 


by John F. Gummere and Annabel Horn 


@ USING LATIN | 


Attainment Tests 
Teacher’s Guidebook 


© USING LATIN Il 


Attainment Tests 
Teacher's Guidebook 


@ USING LATIN Ill 


Attainment Tests 
Teacher’s Guidebook 
both available this spring 


SCOTT, 
FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 5 Dallas 2 San Francisco 5 New York 10 


A Roman Calendar 


For 1955 


A Beautifully Illustrated 16” by 28” 
WALL CALENDAR 


Employing the Roman system of designating 
the months and days of the year 1955 


Also indicates important dates and festivals 


The pictures are those used in the 


Service Bureau’s Calendar for 1949. 


Price $1-25 


American Classical League 


Miami University 
OXFORD, OHIO 


LATIN TEACHERS 
participate in the 


First New England 


LATIN WORKSHOP 
Tufts College Summer School 


in cooperation with 


The Classical Association of New England 


July 5-22, 1955 


Guest lecturers—Exhibits—Museum trips 
Recreational Facilities—-Summer Theater 


Suburban Campus in Historic Metropolitan Boston 


For information write: 


PROFESSOR VAN L. JOHNSON 
TUFTS COLLEGE 
MEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


READING FILMSTRIPS FOR USING 
LATIN—BOOK ONE 


By special arrangement with Scott, Foresman & Co. 


Another dynamic teaching aid from the workshop of RICHARD 
H. WALKER, first to create and publish recordings and readings 
filmstrips for your Latin classroom. 

The lead stories of USING LATIN, BOOK ONE on 35mm film- 
strips, edited linguistically by Waldo E. Sweet, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. They will help your students to read Latin 
correctly and naturally as the Romans themselves thought, 
wrote and read. 

These FILMSTRIPS are an excellent supplement for fast sight 
reading and review. They focus attention of the entire class 
and offer complete teacher control. 


PERFECT ADDITIONAL SIGHT READING 
TO GO WITH ANY TEXT. 


1. Lessons 19 8. Lessons 55-61 
[] 2. Lessons 10-18 Lessons 62-66 
3. Lessons 19-26 10. Lessons 67-72 
[) 4. Lessons 27-33 [] 11. Lessons 73-78 
[] 5. Lessons 34-40 [] 12. Lessons 79-83 
[] 6. Lessons 41-47 [] 13. Lessons 84-88 
7. Lessons 48-54 14. Lessons 89-95 


Individual strips at $3.00—Complete Set $40.00 
Teacher's Manual $1.00—Free with Complete Set 
Enclosed find payment of $ for filmstrips. 
Send complete set at $40.00 and charge school. 


Name 


Position 
School 
City 
State 


TUTOR THAT NEVER TIRES, INC. 


RICHARD H. WALKER, Pres. 
BRONXVILLE, NEW YORK 
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